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DESIGN FOR A STOLE. 




HE design for a stole given 
herewith is intended for festi- 
val use, since the design is 
somewhat more elabo- 
rate than is now gener- 
ally seen on an ordinary- 
stole, although in olden 
times it was common to 
have it worked all over. 
A strict Ritualist will 
have four stoles of the proper ecclesiastical colors ; 
but, in many cases, as with altar-cloths, only two 
are used, purple for Lent, and red for all other sea- 
sons of the year. The silk chosen for the ground 
should be a good gros-grain, and of a creamy tint, 
because it is so much easier to select a coloring 
for a creamy ground than for one with a blue- 
white tinge. The stole should be two and a half 
yards long, the ends being not wider than five inches, 
and it should narrow to two and a half inches in 
the centre, where the small Maltese cross should 
be embroidered. It generally saves material to cut 
it in two pieces, placing the joining just where . 
this centre cross covers it. It is not necessary 
that the same silk should be used for the under 
side, but, if a thinner one is preferred, it must 
match in tone, and greater care will be necessary 
in making it up. 

As the silk is expensive, and there should be no 
waste, the stole should be cut out first to the 
exact size in a stiffish linen, to form the interlining, 
and the silk may then be cut out in two pieces, 
reversed, as to the wide and narrow portions, 
leaving a quarter of an inch all round beyond 
the interlining. The wide ends should then be 
carefully tacked on to backing which has been 
previously framed ready; they must be first 
placed exactly in position, and temporarily fast- 
ened with pins, and then neatly herringboned 
on to the backing, taking care that the stitches 
do not go beyond the quarter-inch margin 
allowed for turning. We are now supposing 
that the design is already marked on the silk, 
in which case the remainder of the silk should 
be folded carefully in silver paper, and laid 
on the end of the frame so as only to ex- 
pose that portion on which the work is to 
be. 

hi any case the exact size of the stole 
should be marked out on the silk, either 
with a tacking thread of colored silk, or 
with tailor's chalk, taking care that it lies 
quite straight with the weaving of the 
ground. The design, which has been 
traced in the correct size, and pricked 
— as formerly described — must be laid 
face downward on the silk and, while it 
is held firmly with weights, and kept 
steady with the left hand, a rolled 
flannel pad must be dipped in pounce 
containing only a small proportion 
of charcoal to pipe clay, so as to be 
of a light gray color, and carefully 
rubbed over the pattern. This 
must then be raised carefully so 
as not to spill any of the super- 
fluous pounce over the white silk, 
and if any should remain where 
it is not wanted blow it lightly 
off. The outline marked out by 
the pounce must then be gone 
over with a very fine brush, 
dipped in black paint, and held 

very upright, or, in many cases, where the ground is 
white a sharply pointed lead-pencil is enough to mark 
out the design. This is only possible when the work is 
to be done at once and is not to be packed, otherwise the 
pencil will rub. Oil paint is the right thing to use under 



any other circumstances. After the marking is done and 
is quite dry, any pounce remaining must be blown or dust- 
ed off with a clean handkerchief, but as the marker goes on 
with her work she will blow off the pounce, as it leaves 
sufficient indication for her to follow with her brush. 




END OF STOLE, FRINGED. FULL SIZE. 

DESJGNED BY SARAH WVNFIELD HIGGIN. 

The colors to be used should now be chosen by throw- 
ing them on the work and selecting those which work in 
most harmoniously, taking into account the mass of gold 
in the monogram. When this is decided a sheet of silver 
paper should be tacked over the whole of the ground 



cut so that it may be turned back as the work proceeds. 
As soon as any of it is finished another piece of silver 
paper should be kept, which may be unfolded over the 
work as the other piece is turned back. 

The silk part of the embroidery should be commenced 
first in feather stitch as shown in the enlarged portion, 
and the veins may be put in afterward with fine 
Japanese gold stitched down with Maltese silk, or a 
very fine cord may be used. As a suggestion for color- 
ing, the lower portion of the scroll might be worked 
in very delicate shades of broken red, running into 
apricot tones toward the top ; the next part of the 
scroll would go well in delicate blues, running into 
gray greens for the interlacing stalks, and the two 
upper leaves. The little jewel-like enrichments 
should be a return to and emphasize the coloring, 
being in each case a little more intense in tone than 
the mass of embroidery. It would probably be nec- 
essary to work in some strong colors in these por- 
tions, and gold should be -introduced either to out- 
line them, or, if need be, worked in in small masses. 
It is impossible to do more than suggest a scheme 
of color ; it must be worked out by the embroideress, 
and she alone can tell where the little bright touches 
come in with effect. 

The monogram is intended to be entirely worked 
in gold diaper. Fine Japanese gold is to be laid in 
straight lines side by side, and stitched down in a 
pattern of diagonal lines with red silk. The cross 
should have the red stitchings going across in 
straight lines, so as to mark the difference in the 
two letters, or, if carefully chosen, blue might be 
used for stitchingthe latter. The jewel in the cen- 
tre of the cross would probably look best worked 
in satin stitch of red, and edged with gold thread. 
Both letters forming the monogram should be 
outlined after the work is finished with a double 
row of Japanese gold thread, or with a gold 
cord having red silk twisted with it. If thick 
Japanese gold is used it may be twisted together 
and sewn with red silk, or a narrow red cord 
may be laid on each side of the gold, and all 
sewn down together with red silk. The red 
outline is necessary to throw up the work. Of 
course if blue stitchings should be used for the 
cross, blue cord must be used in the outline 
also. When both ends of the stole are 
finished the centre must be neatly joined 
together and the small cioss marked just 
over the joining, and it must be tacked on to 
the backing in the same way as the ends 
were. This small cross may either be 
worked in gold diaper, like the monogram, 
or it will probably look equally well work- 
ed in feather stitch of gold-colored silk 
and outlined with gold thread and red 
cord. 

The embroidery has, of course, been 
worked through the backing, which 
must be cut to the size of the interlin- 
ing and cut off above the limit of the 
work. If it is necessary to paste the 
work to secure the ends, it cannot be 
done too carefully, only a very lit- 
tle shoemaker's paste rubbed in 
with the ringers before the work is 
un framed, and allowed to dry 
slowly. 

The stole will require great 
nicety in making up, in order that 
it may hang well. Some stoles 
are made up by slip-stitching the 
edges, but a very narrow gold- 
colored or red cord, neatly sewn 
on last thing all round the 
edges is a decided improvement and makes altogether a 
firmer and more satisfactory finish. If this plan is 
chosen, it will only be necessary to seam the edges all 
round with fine silk, as the cord will cover' the stitches. 
If no cord is put on, the upper, or embroidered side must 
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first be very carefully tacked over the interlining, and the 
lining silk must then be slip-stitched on with invisible 
stitches. The interlining should be just sufficient to give 
substance and firmness to the stole when completed 
without making it stiff. L. HlGGlN. 



greens and are more lightly outlined in silks. By select- 
ing the ground tint with care, ornament that is very 
effective can be accomplished with little trouble. 



SOME RECENT CHURCH WORK. 




STOLE. DETAIL OF 
EMBROIDERY. 



St. Peter's Church, Albany, has lately acquired a 
superb superfrontal, designed by Father Derby, of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin. It is of richly embroid- 
ered green damask, with a pattern of birds and pomegra- 
nates, and hangs above 
rich sculpturings by 
St. Gaudens. The de- 
sign consists of roses, 
lilies and censers, high- 
ly conventionalized, 
their arrangement be- 
ing dependent on the 
altar, which is divided 
by double columns into 
three arches. There 
are three embroidered 
lilies, one above the 
centre of each arch, the 
flower being worked in 
white untwisted floss 
silk, shading into pink, 
with a centre of six to- 
pazes enclosed in gold. 
Of the censers there 
are four, these being 
placed above the columns. They are in solid gray silk 
embroidery, with gold chains to each, which are caught 
up in loops, and there is ascending smoke, lightly in- 
dicated in gold embroidery, with much skill. There 
are eight roses, the arrangement requiring them to sep- 
arate or enclose each a censer or lily. They are worked 
in yellow silks, in long and short stitch, which is that 
used throughout. In the centre of each rose is a cluster 
of five pearls set in gold. Below is the border — techni- 
cally termed the " river " — in shades of blue, represent- 
ing a waving line. The disposition of the river leaves 
below each rose a pointed space, in which is a shell 
outlined in gold, and from which golden rays extend. 
This fine superfrontal is admirably embroidered by 
Mrs. S. L. Burnett. 

St. Peter's has recently acquired other notable pieces of 
needlework, one being a violet frontal for Advent and 
Passion week, also executed by Mrs. Burnett. The de- 
sign consists of a continuous arrangement of the pas- 
sion-flower and vine; it comes from the Sisters of St. 
John the Baptist. An antipendium, wrought by Mrs. 
Burnett, is a double cross, producing a rayed design in- 
terlacing the gloria. One cross is an ingenious arrange- 
ment of the fleur-de-lis in three divisions. The other is of 
four single white lilies. The fleur-de-lis is in gold-col- 
ored twisted silks "bricked," as the term goes, with red 
silks. The lilies are wrought in white and gray un- 
twisted floss, and are relieved against the white brocaded 
ground of the antipendium by crossing spiky forms in 
olive brown silk, outlined in deep maroon and gold. 
While the lilies are treated naturally, the fleur-de-lis are 
conventionalized. The gloria makes a ring, at least an 
inch wide, of maroon twisted silks couched down. The 
centre of the design is of solid embroidery in gold, in 
which, in crimson silks, is the sacred monogram. 



The combination of painting and embroidery is much 
used on balsam pillows, which are more in vogue than 
ever. They are covered with Smyrna silks in reds, 
pomegranate, pink and yellow tints. The design, for 
example, is nasturtium oa light yellow ground. The 
leaves and vine are washed in in green aniline dyes, and 
defined with long and short stitch in greens. The 
flowers are left in the yellow ground, and red and yellow 
silks in long and short stitch outline and shade them. 
Or, say, the design is a branch of pine on a pinkish silk 
ground : The woody part is washed in in greenwith 
brown shading and is outlined with brown silk. The 
pine leaves are worked in outline silk with greens and 
browns. A sofa-pillow of pale green has a design of 
Jacqueminot roses. These are in red Smyrna silk, and 
are drawn and shaded with deeper tints. The roses are 
applied, and the edges concealed under long and short 
stitches of silks of different tints of red to suggest the 
shading of the edge. The leaves are washed in in deeper 



Of all stitches few are more simple than chain stitch. 
It is a perfect imitation of the old " tambour" stitch, but 
accomplished in a different manner, and with less 
trouble. It is formed by the thread of silk or cotton 
being carried at the back of the material, to be caught 




ENLARGED MONOGRAM IN STOLE (OPPOSITE PAGE). 



through, and looped along the surface by a needle like 
a crochet-hook. The cloth is held in the hand, while 
upon the forefinger loop after loop is made along the 
lines of the pattern, by means of an ordinary needle 
threaded with cotton, or any other material. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN CHINA-PAINTING. 



V. — PLANTS AND FLOWERS.* 

M \ny yellow flowers make rich, pleasing decorations, 
especially if they have appropriately tinted grounds. 
The following are the colors that correspond to the most 
distinct tones of yellow : 

Straw color : " jaune M. a meler." 

Chrome yellow : "jaune d'argent," two thirds, " jaune jonquille," 

one third. 
Golden " " jaune jonquille" and "jaune d'argent," equal 

parts. 
Saffron " jaune, "jaune d'ivoire," two thirds, "chair No. 

i " nearly one third, balance " rouge capucine." 
Maize " " jaune d'ivoire " and ' • jaune orange", " equal parts. 

Indian " " jaune jonquille " and "ochre," equal parts. 
Salmon "jaune d'ivoire," two thirds, " rouge chair No. 2," 

nearly one third, balance, "carmin No. 3 fonce." 

If high lights in relief are desired, use either of the 
whites that have been named, with an equal quantity of 
mixing yellow. 

Shade yellow flowers with brown green ; very warm 
touches may have violet of iron. 

For pink flowers use carmines, shaded with the same. 
Purple may be used in deep shadows, and apple-green 
in half-tints. The reflected lights want very light blues. 
Flowers that are of a very modest pink, like the trailing 
arbutus or pale roses, require no other colors, but when 
there are warmer, deeper tones, mix a little orange yellow 
with the carmines as previously directed. 

Crimson flowers may be painted with " carmin No. 3 
fonce," deepening into " pourpre riche " for the darkest 
parts. " Pourpre cramoisi " and " rubis " are also used. 

For red flowers, poppies, for instance, use " rouge 
chair," "rouge capucine," and " brun rouge riche." Let 
the same colors shade the darker parts more heavily, 

* This is a continuation of the same subject in the March number, 
and should have preceded the chapter on " Fruit " printed in April. 
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then take " violet de fer "and " noir d'ivoire " for the very 
deepest shades. 

Violet and purple flowers may have tints varying from 
" violet d'or clair and fonce," to " pourpre riche," with 
an addition of carmine for the more garnet-like tones. 
Where a slight greenish or yellowish tint appears, as in 
the centre of the violet, use " vert pamme " and " jaune M. 
a meler." For early practice, the violet is a very desirable 
flower. Its petals can be thrown in with a twirl of the 
brush that will usual- 
ly give the desired 
gradation of shade ; 
trust to this rather 
than to subsequent 
shading. Violets 

want one or more of 
the blues in combi- 
nation with the pur- 
plish tones ; it may be 
the same with morn- 
ing-glories, even the 
brightest—' 'vert bleu 
riche " — is not too 
decided for some of 
these. For the mark- 
ings on the corolla 
use carmine, purple, 
or whatever may be 
indicated. 

Pansies may re- 
quire almost any and 
every color, even to 
black. This may be 
softened and warmed 

with the deepest reds or purple. For the tan-colored varie- 
ties let orange yellow merge into sepia. Be sure to keep the 
yellow markings near the centres distinct from adjacent 
colors. A soft touch of black for the inmost centre and 
a touch of pale " vert pomme " each side completes the 
full-face view of the pansy. Always turn as many as 
possible in various positions, to avoid flatness and stiffness. 
The best work may produce but a poor effect by reason 
of faulty arrangement, or the most beautiful designs may 
be wrecked upon bad work. 

What has been said about a few representative flowers 
will be sufficiently suggestive for any that you will be 
likely to try your skill upon. If seed-vessels or berries 
are introduced, be sure to give them convexity by sparing 
some light upon them ; let the shade be soft, and the 
local color not too heavy. Small stems must be thrown 
in with quick, unerring touches ; usually, one slight line 
of shade must follow. 

For mossy effects, any little tricks of the brush, such 
as you would resort to in water-color painting, are allow- 
able. For this work keep the brush rather dry. 

Little more need be said about leaves. Some are 
large enough to be tinted in as grounds are. There is 
the begonia : tinting and stippling will produce the most 
exquisite representations of some of the peculiarly rich 
varieties of this plant. The leaves contain a delicate 
apple-green, softening into white, and also the brown and 
black greens, with plenty of violet of iron. The hairy 
surface may be imitated by tapping the sharp point of 
an ivory stiletto on the partially dry color, not on all 
parts of the leaves, but merely where the light makes the 
hairs especially apparent. 

Begonias, like some other plants, are imitated now so 
remarkably well that some china-painters use them for 
copying. When the student cannot work fast enough to 
copy natural cut specimens, it is well to make designs 
in water-colors first, then there is no experimenting with 
the pigments. 

Autumn leaves look well on clouded grounds, as they 
may partake of almost any hues ; a light ground tint 
may be allowed to extend over them, while colors that 
agree with it are lightly thrown on with a soft brush to 
give the variegation required. Some of the leaves need 
bringing out with strong outlines, and others may be 
made to retire by being left rather vague. 

Grasses are very beautiful in china-painting. They 
must be thrown in with fearless, skilful strokes. Many 
little seedy tops are made with side strokes from a rather 
dry brush. 

Designs that are fine and delicate are easier than those 
presenting much breadth. The more surface you have 
to deal with, in mineral colors, the more your skill will 
be tested. But this is what an earnest student desires, 
for it gives the kind of practice that insures progress. 

H. C. Gaskin. 



